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ORAL COMPOSITION A BASIS FOR WRITTEN 



E. E. CHILES 
Manual Training School, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 



Oral composition has many recognized values. It conduces to 
clear thinking and fluency of speech. It necessitates an increase 
in the vocabulary, and gives the student confidence in his ability 
to make his thoughts known. Just how and why it does these 
things, for in truth it does them, it is not now our purpose to say. 

In our judgment, the pressing problem with the great majority 
of teachers who have not as yet found their bearings in the subject 
is to correlate it with the rest of the composition work in such a 
way as will contribute to the synthesis of all the work in composi- 
tion, and not result in the mere addition of another item to the busy 
schedule of work. It is neither necessary nor desirable to introduce 
it as a separate method of expression. In fact, it is quite undesir- 
able to do so; for oral work falls naturally into a place in the plan 
for teaching written composition. Moreover, when it is properly 
incorporated in the plan of instruction, it produces results sur- 
prising and gratifying in the extreme. 

Under the method used in this school, oral composition enables 
us to obtain the values named in the opening paragraph of this 
article. In addition to these, it assures us of three important 
things: (i) practical certainty on the part of the student of knowl- 
edge of rhetorical principles, as well as of ability to express his 
thoughts acceptably, orally and in writing, through the use of 
these principles; (2) lessening the work of theme reading for the 
teacher, and futile theme writing for the student; (3) 56 per cent 
to 100 per cent elimination of grammatical blunders in one year's 
instruction, with the majority of the percentages ranging above 
80 per cent. Surely, if oral composition can be used so as to lessen 
the labor incident to composition in general, make ability to write 
more certain, and, at the same time, guarantee improvement of the 
bad grammar so prevalent, it is decidedly worth while. 
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There follows a brief explanation of the method of procedure 
through which such results are obtained. First let us take up 
the matter of using oral composition as a basis for written work. 
We must make four assumptions: (1) the logical plan for teaching 
will be the same as that which is already in use for written com- 
position; (2) in the plan, it is best, for well-known reasons, to begin 
with narration; (3) a notebook must be kept by each student; 
(4) although in any recitation not all students have opportunity 
to recite, the teacher will take up all outlines and assign new topics 
to all, so that all may have an equal amount of practice in planning. 

The following is illustrative of the kind of plan a teacher should 
have in mind for use in beginning the composition work. More 
or less may be added, according to the judgment of the teacher. 

Narration 
Plan — 

1. Get the students to talking freely while standing, before making any 
attempt at correction or formal instruction. 

2. Teach the students how to introduce a story properly by giving the time, 
place, and persons. 

3. Teach the students to close their stories with strong sentences. 

4. Teach the students the use of time order. 

5. Teach the students the use of connectives of narration. 

Suppose, then, a class comes in for its first assignment in narra- 
tion. Let the teacher speak to them as follows: "Tomorrow, I am 
going to ask each of you to tell me a brief, interesting story from 
his own experiences. You may select such things as your most 
interesting experience, something queer, odd, funny, etc., that 
happened on your way to school, or during your vacation, or at 
another place or time. Jot down neatly in ink, on theme paper, the 
four or five main points of your story, study them, and bring the 
paper to class for me. Make your stories short enough to be told 
in three or four minutes." 

Point one in the plan. — At first it is an absolute necessity to 
get the class to talking freely and without thought of form. All 
suggestions of speech-making should be avoided, as they will at 
once embarrass the majority of students. As far as the students are 
concerned, the story-telling must be the chief object of the recita- 
tion. Remember also to make the assignments in the same way 
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book assignments are given; that is, as if everyone were expected 
to prepare and recite — as, indeed, everyone is. Form may be 
taught after the class has acquired impetus and interest. 

Point two in the plan. — However, these come very quickly. 
Usually by the second or third assignment one can safely begin to 
stress form. One should be careful, however, not to stress it as 
form. Assuming that the class is ready for number two in the 
plan (point one from the student's viewpoint), the teacher may 
speak as follows to a student who has told a story: "Your story 
had many interesting things in it; and I believe the class, as a 
whole, enjoyed it. However, I could see by their faces that some 
of them had trouble in understanding just what happened. Now, 
they will understand your stories better and enjoy them more if 
you begin by giving the time, place, and persons taking part. 
For example, in the beginning of your story, you might have used 
such a sentence as this: 'Yesterday afternoon, about four o'clock, 
John Small and I were walking south on Union Avenue, near 
Delmar Avenue.' Then you would have had a clear foundation 
for your story, and all could have understood you better." Then 
say to the whole class, "Now, let everyone put this rule down in 
his notebook, under the heading, Narration, Rule I: 'When begin- 
ning a story, give the time, place, and persons taking part in it.'" 

Point three in the plan. — The class will very readily grasp the 
preceding point ; hence, very often another may be given in the same 
period. Some student is sure to give the teacher opportunity to 
say, "That was a very interesting story; but, somehow, you could 
not tell just how to end it, could you? You will feel that your 
story is finished if you put a strong sentence at the end of it. You 
could well have used such a sentence as 'We all returned home 
satisfied,' or 'We came home tired and hungry, and were very 
glad that mother had a good supper ready for us.'" (Always illus- 
trate your instruction in this manner.) Next dictate for the note- 
books, Narration, Rule II: "Always have a strong sentence at 
the close of a narration." (Here, as before, the notebook numbers 
do not correspond to the numbers in the plan. The student's 
number one corresponds to number two in the plan, his number 
two, to number three in the plan, and so on.) 
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Give the class a period or two in which to acquire the habit 
of using a proper introduction and a strong close. One may clinch 
this instruction very quickly by instant recognition of the good 
use of the method given out. Having made sure that this instruc- 
tion is fixed, the teacher may go on to number four in the plan. 

Point four in the plan. — Some beginner is sure either to stumble 
in his story and be compelled to make such a remark as, "I forgot 
to say," or to confuse himself and hearers by stating incidents out 
of order. Follow the same method used with the preceding point 
of instruction, advising the class that a story is better if one tells 
of the different happenings in the order in which they occurred. 
Now dictate Rule III for the notebooks : " In giving a narration, it is 
usually better to follow the time order of the happenings." 

Point five in the plan. — When ready to teach the use of connect- 
ives, watch for a story with transitions poorly indicated. Such 
a story is shown by remarks like these: "I got on the Olive Street 
car at Union Avenue; but saw my companions were waiting for 
me at Grand Avenue, and got off." The teacher may say to the 
student, "When one is telling a story, he is likely to confuse his 
hearers if he does not state separate actions so that one can under- 
stand them as such. In your composition, you stated that you took 
the Olive Street car at Union Avenue and saw that your companions 
were waiting for you at Grand Avenue. This implies that you 
saw them from Union Avenue; but Union Avenue is over a mile 
from Grand Avenue. You can avoid such an error as that by 
using connective expressions. If you had said, 'I took the Olive 
Street car for the meeting-place. When I arrived at Grand Avenue, 
I saw my companions waiting there and got off,' it would have 
avoided the difficulty. Notice the words, ' When I arrived ' ; they 
make your thought quite clear. Always use such connectives when 
you need them." Here the teacher may dictate for the notebooks, 
Rule IV: "Learn to use at the proper places in stories such con- 
nectives as after that, next, when I arrived, after this, a little later, 
and so on." 

One may proceed in this fashion and teach every item of form 
ordinarily given in the high school — or the university, for that 
matter — although the method here explained was worked out in 
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secondary-school composition. One may go on to description, 
giving it a good apperceptive basis by continuing with narration, 
introducing description as an aid. This will raise a feeling of need 
strong enough to carry the class through the drill on pure descrip- 
tion. When the time comes, one can proceed further to exposi- 
tion, and teach orally unity, coherence, and mass. The next 
step will take the class into argument and persuasion; and 
there also the teacher will find the principles illustrated above 
fully applicable. 

The foregoing is only a method of handling the oral work. It 
does not explain how to apply the results in writing. This is done 
as follows. 

Assignment is made and outlines are prepared as usual. The 
teacher takes up the plans as before. Then the class is asked to 
write what was intended to be given orally, exactly as it would 
have been spoken. The students are encouraged to write "straight 
on," regardless of mistakes, laying emphasis upon telling what they 
have to say in the stock of words and expressions already at com- 
mand. This contributes to acquiring a more conversational style, 
and avoids the stilted "writing vocabulary" which is so often the 
abortive result of imitative writing. 

As the students begin with short oral compositions and pro- 
ceed gradually to longer ones, they will not feel any special 
difficulty in being required to carry the material of the outlines in 
mind. In the two years in which this method has been in use 
student after student has spoken and written, without outlines at 
hand, themes that comprised from five to eight paragraphs, and 
occupied from three to eight sheets of theme paper, when written; 
and not once have I heard a complaint of special difficulty in 
memorizing the outlines. 

The proportions of oral work to written work are as follows: 

First year, oral, 3 periods, written, 1 period. 
Second year, oral, 3 periods, written, 2 periods. 
Third year, oral, 2 periods, written, 2 periods. 
Fourth year, oral, 2 periods, written, 2 periods. 

The teaching of the principles of the four forms of discourse is finished in 
the third year; but practice in composition is continued in these proportions. 
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Three points remain to be explained: (1) why there is practical 
certainty of understanding rhetorical principles, as well as of ability 
in expression; (2) how the work is lessened for both teacher and 
pupil; and (3) how to eliminate grammatical blunders. 

Greater certainty of instruction is due to the greater amount 
of practice possible, and to the fact that the class as a whole hears 
every effort at expression and every correction in the oral work. 
The students are told how to do a thing; and they immediately 
put the instruction into practice under the supervision of the 
teacher. This is far more effective than instruction to be carried 
out in work at home. Moreover, if the method is not at once 
grasped, the teacher can get the student right before he goes com- 
pletely wrong. 

Assume, on the other hand, that the teacher is using the con- 
ventional method. Assume that models are studied and outlined, 
and that topics are assigned for writing. Teacher and classes 
must wait until the next recitation for results. And when the 
resulting themes are brought to the teacher, he must take time to 
correct, and then to read them to the classes before the students can 
receive any benefit from that first day's instruction. It usually 
takes from two to three days to test the effects of instruction made 
in such a manner. Thus, the teacher and class have taken for 
instruction on one point time which would have permitted from 
30 to 36 oral trials at the method under hand. Estimate the time 
necessary for class discussion of 36 written themes. Make an 
estimate of the degree of attention the class will give on the thirty- 
sixth reading. Then you will be able to make an accurate compari- 
son of the values of the two methods. The choice must inevitably 
go against the conventional method. 

How the labor is lessened will easily be seen from the foregoing; 
also from reference to the paragraph stating the proportions of 
oral to written work in the four years of composition. Assume that 
each oral assignment mentioned there stands in the place of a 
written lesson under the ordinary method, and it at once becomes 
clear that economy has been added to effectiveness. 

One of the most gratifying secondary results of the oral work 
is its effectiveness in eliminating grammatical errors. Correction 
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of errors goes hand in hand with all the work. In the notebooks, 
there should be reserved three or four pages, with the heading, 
"Mistakes and Corrections." In oral composition, the student 
uses his everyday speech, because he has no other at command. 
This is just what is desired, for it reveals his habitual blunders. 
After a student has given an oral composition, the teacher or class 
may in a co-operative spirit tell him of two or three of his errors, 
not more at one time. Immediately, he will jot them down under 
the heading just mentioned, with the correction written in beside 
each incorrect statement. 

To go this far is not enough. The class must be told how to 
get rid of the mistakes. The pupils are accordingly informed that 
the only way is through drill on the correct forms. When they 
learn that three or four minutes of daily repetition of the corrections 
will eliminate the incorrect statements, they usually give the matter 
a trial. The few that do not are usually whipped into line by the 
desire to emulate the example of the majority. 

One should have an occasional "testimony assignment" wherein 
each student tells of his mistakes and his progress. The desire 
to give a good report conduces to private drill in advance. And 
now, if the right spirit is maintained in giving the corrections, if 
the students criticized are made to think it a favor to have their 
mistakes pointed out, the teacher has only to steady the class; it 
has gained impetus to keep it going. 

Progress can be accurately gauged from year to year by com- 
paring one year's list of mistakes with that of the year following. 
This test should be made not earlier than two months after the 
beginning of the year. Otherwise the list of the second year will 
not be of sufficient length to reveal the mistakes carried over. The 
decrease shown will be most pleasing. 

Teachers may undertake the use of this method with full con- 
fidence. If a mastery of the particular technique of correlating 
oral and written work does not come quickly, oral composition 
uncorrected will be worth while; for oral composition prepares 
the student for that kind of discourse which he will in the affairs 
of life use most — oral communication with his fellows. But the 
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technique of the correlation presents no great difficulties, and is 
soon mastered. 

Note on use of outlines. — The following is an example of an effect- 
ive sort of outline. It will be noticed that it follows the points 
of instruction. The more advanced outlines are, of course, more 
elaborate; but the general plan of arrangement will be the same. 
The time required for examination of the outlines from an average 
class varies from 10 to 20 minutes. If such outlines are used, most 
of the fundamental errors will be eliminated before the class comes 
to written composition. 

My First Fish 

In the summer of 191 2, my father and I went fishing on Lake Forest. 
I. On the day before the one set for the trip, we prepared our tackle. 

(Details stated orally, here, as under following heads.) 
II. The next morning we started early and went by train. 

III. Arriving at the lake, we hired a boat and rowed out half a mile to the 
fishing grounds. 

IV. After waiting patiently for a half-hour, I felt a nibble. 
V. Landing the fish. 

VI. My father's poor luck, and our return to shore. 

We took the train for home, well satisfied with our day's outing. 



